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| THOSE WHO WOULD REMOVE _ 

A 1 EN 


ANY perſons in Europe having di- 

'4A realy or by letters, expreſſed to the 
Writer of this, who is well acquainted 
with North America,, their defire of tran- 
ſporting and eſtabliſhing themſelves in that 
Country; but who appear to him to have 

formed through ignorance, miſtaken ideas 
and expectations of what is to be obtained 
there; he thinks it may be ufeful, and 
prevent inconvenient, expenſive and fruit- 
leſs removals and voyages of improper per- 
B 2 EE ſons, 


1 
ſons, if he gives ſome clearer and truer 


notions of that part of the world than ap- 
pear to have hitlierto prevailed. | 


He finds it is imagined by numbers, that 
the Inhabitants of North America are 
rich, capable of rewarding, and diſpoſed 
to reward all forts of ingenuity ; that 
they are at the ſame time ignorant of all 
the Sciences; and conſequently that ſtran- 
gers poſſeſſing talents in the belles- letters, 
fine arts, &c. muſt be highly eſteemed, 
and fo well paid as to become eafily rich 
themſelves ; that there are alſo abundance 
of profitable Offices to be diſpoſed of, 
which the natives are not qualified to fill; 
and that having few perſons of family 
among them, ſtrangers of birth muſt be 
greatly reſpected, and of courſe caſily ob- 
tain the beſt of thoſe Offices, which will 
make all their fortunes: That the Govern- 
ments too, to encourage emigrations from 


Europe, not only pay the expence of per- 
2 _ ſonal 


COR 
ſonal tranſportation, but give lands gratis 
to ſtrangers, with negroes to work for 
them, utenſils of huſbandry, and ſtocks 
of cattle. Theſe are all wild imaginations 3 
and thoſe who go to America with expec- 
tations founded upon them, will ſurely 
find themſelves diſappointed. FT, 


The truth is, that though there are in 
that country few people ſo. miſerable as 
the poor of Europe, there are alſo very 
few that in Europe would be called rich: 
It is rather a general happy mediocrity 
that prevails. There are few great Pro- 

prietors of the ſoil, and few Tenants ; 
| moſt people cultivate their own lands, or 
follow ſome handicraft or merchandiſe I 
very few rich enough to live idly upon 
their rents or incomes ; or to pay the high 
prices given in Europe, for Painting, Sta- 
tues, Architecture, and the other works of 
Art that are more curious than uſeful. 
Hence the natural geniuſes that have ariſen 
in America, with ſuch talents, have uni- 
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formly quitted that Country for 'Europe, 
where they can be more ſuitably rewarded. 
It is true that letters and mathematical 


— 


ITY 


knowledge are in eſteem there, but they 
are at the ſame time more common than 


is apprehended ; there being already ex- 


iſting nine Colleges, or Univerſities, viz. 
four in New-England, and one in each of 


the Provinces of New-York, N ew-Jerſcy, 


Pennſilvania, Maryland, and Virginia, all 


furniſhed with learned Profeflors ; be- 


ſides a number of ſmaller Academies : 


Theſe educate many of their youth in 


the languages, and thoſe ſciences that qua- 


Law, or Phyſic. Strangers indeed are by 
no means excluded from exercifing thoſe 
profeſſions; and the quick increaſe of in- 
habitants every where gives them a chance 
of employ, which they have in common 


with the Natives. Of civil offices or 


employmcnts, there are few ; no ſuperflu- 


ops ones as in Europe; and it is a rule 


lify men fer the profeſſions of Divinity, 


eſtabliſhed 


4 
eſtabliſhed in ſome of the States, that no 
Office ſhould he ſo profitable as to make it 
deſirable. The 36th Article of the Conſti- 
tution of Pennſilvania, runs expreſsly in 


theſe words: As every Freeman, to 
« preſerve his Independence, (if he has 
* not a ſufficient eſtate) ought to have 
„ ſome profeſſion, calling, trade, or farm, 
46 whereby he may honeſtly ſubſiſt, there 


* can be no neceſlity for, nor uſe in, eſta- 


„ bliſhing offices of profit; the uſual ef- 


« feds of which are dependance and ſervi- 
« lity, unbecoming Freemen, in the poſ- 
* ſeſſors and expectants; faction, conten- 
tion, corruption, and diſorder among 
< the people. Wherefore, whenever an 
office, through increaſe of fees or 
« otherwiſe, becomes fo profitable as to 
6c occaſion many to apply for it, the pro- 


*« fits ought to be leſſened by the Legiſla- 


* tare.” 


Theſe 


„h 

Theſe ideas prevailing more or leſs in 
all the United States, it cannot be worth 
any man's while, who has a means of 
living at home, to expatriate himſelf in 
hopes of obtaining a profitable» civil 
office in America; and as to military 
offices, they are at an end with the war, 
the armies being diſbanded. Much leſs 
is it adviſeable for a perſon to go thither 
who has no other quality to recommend 
him but his birth. In Europe it has 
indeed its value ; but it is a commodity 
that cannot be carried to a worſe market 
than to that of America, where people 
do not enquire concerning a ſtranger, 
WI hat is he? but What can he do? If he 
has any uſeful art, he is welcome; and 
jf he exerciſes it, and behaves well, he 

will be reſpected by all that know kim; 
but a mere man of quality, who on that 
account wants to live upon the public, 
by ſome office or ſalary, will be defpiſed 


and diſregarded. The Huſbandman is 
in 
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„ 
in honor there, and even the Mechanic, 
becauſe their employments are uſeful, 
The people have a ſaying, that God 
Almighty is himſelf a Mechanic, the 
greateſt in the Univerſe; and he is re- 


{pected and admired more for the variety, 


ingenuity, and utility of his handiworks, 
than for the antiquity of his family. 
They are pleaſed with the bbſervation 
of a Negro, and frequently mention it, 
that Boccarorra (meaning the white man) 
make de black man workee, make de 
horſe workee, mike de ox workee, make 
ebery ting workee; only de hog. He 
de hog, no workee; he eat, he drink, 
he walk about, he go to fleep when he 
pleaſe, he libb like a Gentleman, Ac 


cording to theſe opinions of the Ame 


ricans, one of them would think himſelf 
more obliged to a genealogiſt, who could 
prove for him that his anceſtors and 
relations for ten generations had been 


Foughmen, Smiths, Carpenters, Turners, 


C Weavers, 


& 
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Weavers, Tanners, or even Shoemakers, 


d conſequently that they were uſeful 
j members of ſociety ; than if he could only 9 
[ prove that they were Gentlemen, doing 
| nothing of value, but living idly on the 
labour of others, mere fruges conſumere 
nati *, and otherwiſe good for nothing, till 
by their death, their eſtates, like the 
carcaſe of the N egro's gentleman-hog, 


come to be cut up. 


With regard to encouragements for 
ſtrangers from Government, they are 
really only what are derived from good 
laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome 1 
becauſe there is room enough for them all, b 
and therefore the old inhabitants are ; 
not jealous of them; the laws protect 

them ſufficiently, ſo that they have no 

need of the patronage of great men ; and 

every one will enjoy ſecurely the profits of 
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* There are a number of us born 
Merely to eat up the corn. WATTS. 
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„ 
his induſtry. But if he does not bring a 
fortune with him, he muſt work and be 
induſtrious to live. One or two years re- 
ſidence give him all the rights of a Citi- 


zen; but the Government does not at 
preſent, whatever it may have done in 


former times, hire people to become ſet- 
tlers, by paying their paſſages, giving 
land, negroes, utenſils, ſtock, or any other 
kind of emolument whatſoever. In ſhort, 
America is the land of labour, and by no 
means what the Engliſh call Lubberland, 
and the French Pays de Cocagne, waere 


the ſtreets are ſaid to be payed with half- 


| peck loaves, the houſes tiled with pancakes, 


and where the fowls fly about ready roaſt, 
ed, crying, Come eat me! 


| Who 4 are the kind of perſons to 
whom an emigration to America may be 
advantageous ? And what are the advan- 


tages they may reaſonably expect? 


2 Land 
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15 
Land being cheap in that country, from 
the vaſt foreſts ſtill void of inhabitants, 


and not likely to be occupied in an age to 


come, inſomuch that the propriety of an 
hundred acres of fertile ſoil full of wood 
may be obtained near the frontiers in many 


| places, for eiglit or ten guineas, hearty 


young labouring men, who underſtand 
the huſbandry of corn and cattle, which 


is nearly the ſame in that country as in 


Europe, may caſily eſtabliſh themſelves 
there. A little money ſaved of the good 
wages they receive there while they work 
for others, enables them to buy the land 
and begin their plantation, in which they 
are afliſted by the good will of their neigh- 


bours, and ſome credit. Multitudes of 


poor people from England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Germany, have by this means 
in a few years become wealthy farmers, 


who in their own countries, where all the 
lands are fully occupied, and the wages of 


labour low, could never have emerged 


from 
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1 
from the mean condition wherein they 
were born. | 


From the ſalybrity of the air, the 
healthineſs of the climate, the plenty of 
good proviſions, and the encouragement 
MM to early marriages, by the certainty of 
= ſubſiſtance in cultivating the earth, the 
increaſe of inhabitants by natural gene- 


ration is very rapid in America, and be- 
comes ſtill more ſq by the acceſſion of ſtran- 
gers; hence there is a continual demand 
for more artiſans of all the neceſſary and 
uſeful kinds, to ſupply thoſe cultivators 
= of the earth with houſes, and with furni- 
* ture and utenſils of the groſſer ſorts, which 
cannot ſo well be brought from Europe. 
Tolerably good work- men in any of thoſe 


mechanic arts, are ſure to find employ, 
and to be well paid for their work, there 


being no reſtraints preventing ſtrangers 
from exerciſing any art they underſtand, 
nor any permiſſion neceflary. If they are 


poor, 
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poor, they begin firſt as ſervants or 
journcymen; and if they are ſober, in- 


duſtrious, and frugal, they ſoon become 


maſters, eſtabliſh themſelves in buſineſs, 
marry, raiſe families, and become reſ- 


pectable Citizens, 


Alſo, perſons of moderate fortunes and 
capitals, who having a number of chil- 
dren to provide for, are deſirous of bring- 
ing them up to induſtry, and to ſecure 
eſtates for their poſterity, have Oppor- 


tunities of doing it in America, which 
Europe does not afford. There they may 
be taught and practice profitable mechanio 


arts, without incurring diſgrace on that 
account; but on the contrary acquiring 
reſpect by ſuch abilities. There ſmall ca- 
pitals laid out in lands, which daily he- 
come more valuable by the increaſe of 
people, afford a ſolid proſpect of ample 
fortunes thereafter for thoſe children. The 
Writer of this has known ſeveral inſtances 
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(9. 
of large tracts of land, bought on what 
was then the frontier of Pennſilvania, for 
ten pounds per hundred acres, which, 
after twenty years, when the ſettlements 
had been extended far beyond them, ſold 
readily, without any improvement made 
upon them, for three pounds per acre. 
The acre in America 1s the ſame with the 
Engliſh acre, or the acre of Normandy. 


Thoſe who deſire to underſtand the ate 


of Government in America, would do well 


to read the Conſtitutions of the ſeveral 
States, and the Articles of Confederation 
that bind the whole together for general 


purpoſes, under the direction of one aſſem- 


bly called the Congreſs. Theſe Conſtitu- 
tions have been printed by order of Con- 
greſs, in America; two Editions of them 
have alſo been printed in London ;* and a 
good tranſlation of them into French, has 


lately been publiſhed at Paris. 


Several 

* Printed for John Stockdale, oppoſite Burling- 
ton Houſe, Piccadilly; with an Appendix, Preface, 
and Dedication, by the Rev. William e 


Price 6s. in boards. 
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Several of the Princes of Europe having 
of late, from an opinion of advantage to 


ariſe by produeing all commodities and ma- 
nufactures within their own dominions, ſo 
as to diminiſh or render uſeleſs their im- 
portations, have endeavoured to entice 
workmen from other countries, by high 
falaries, privileges; &c. Many perſons 
pretending to be ſkilled in various great 
manufactures, imagining that America muſt 
be in want of them, and that the Congreſs 
would probably be diſpoſed to imitate the 
Princes above-mentioned, have propoſed to 
go over, on condition of having their paſ- 
ſages paid, lands given, ſalaries appointed, 
excluſive privilges for terms of years, &c. 


Such perſons, on reading the Articles of 


Confederation, will find that the Congreſs ; 
have no power committed to them, or 
money put into their hands, for ſuch pur- 
poſes and that if any ſuch encourage- 
ment is given, it muſt be by the Govern- 
ment of ſome ſeparate State. This, how- 


ever, 


1 


E 
ever, has rarely been done in America; and 
when it has been done, it has rarely ſuc- 
ceeded, ſo as to eſtabliſh a manufacture, 
which the country was not yet fo ripe for 
as to encourage private perſons to ſet it up; 
labour being generally too dear there, and 
hands difficult to be kept together, every 
one defiring to be a maſter, and the cheaps 
neſs of land inclining many to leave trades 
for agriculture. Some indeed have met 
with ſucceſs, and are carried on to advan- 
tage; but they are generally ſuch as re- 


quire only a few hands, or wherein great 


part of the work is performed by machines. 


Goods that are bulky, and of ſo ſmall value 


as not well to bear the expence of freight, 


may often be made cheaper in the country 
than they can be imported; and the ma- 


nufacture of ſuch goods will be profitable 
wherever there is a ſufficienit demand. The 
farmers in America produce indeed a good 
deal of wool and flax; and none is ex- 
ported, it is all worked up; but it is in 

D * 


(8) 


the way of domeſtic manufacture for the 


uſe of the family. The buying up quan- 


tities of wool and flax with the deſign to 


employ ſpinners, weavers, &c. and form 


great eſtabliſhments, producing quantities 
of linen and woollen goods for ſale, has 
been ſeveral times attempted in different 
Provinces; but thoſe projects have gene- 
rally failed, goods of equal value being 
imported cheaper. And when the Govern- 
ments have been ſolicited to ſupport ſuch 
ſchemes by encouragements, in money, 
or by impoſing duties on importation of 


ſuch goods, it has been generally refuſed, 


on this principle, that if the country is 
ripe for the manuſacture, it may be carried 
on by private perſons to advantage; and if 
not, it is a folly to think of forcing na- 


ture. Great eſtabliſhments of manufac- 


ture, require great numbers of poor to do 
the work for ſmall wages; theſe poor are 
to be found in Europe, but will not be 
tound in America, till the lands are all 


taken 
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taken up and cultivated, and the exceſs of 
people who cannot get land, want employ- 
ment. The manufacture of ſilk, they ſay, is 
natural in France, as that of cloth in 
England, becauſe each country produces 
in plenty the firſt material : But if Eng- 
land will have a manufacture of filk 
as well as that of cloth, and France 
one of cloth as well as that of filk, 


| theſe unnatural operations muſt be ſup- 
ported by mutual prohibitions, or high 


duties on the importation of each others 
goods; by which means the workmen 
are enabled to tax the home conſumer 
by greater prices, while the higher wages 
they receive makes them neither hap- 
pier nor richer, ſince they only drink 


more and work leſs. Therefore the Go- 


vernments in America do nothing to 


encourage ſuch projects. The people, 


by this means, are not impoſed on, either 
by the Merchant or Mechanic; if the 
Merchant demands too much profit on 
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„ 
imported ſhoes, they buy of the Shoe- 


maker; and if he aſks too high a price, 
they take them of the Merchant : Thus 


the two profeſſions are checks on each 
other. The Shoemaker, however, has on 
the whole, a conſiderable profit upon his 


labour in America, beyond what he had 


in Europe, as he can add to his price a 
ſum nearly equal to all the expences of 
freight and commiſſion, riſque or inſu- 


rance, &c. neceſſarily charged by the 


Merchant. And the caſe is the ſame 
with the workmen in every other me- 


chanic art. Hence it is, that artiſans 


generally live better and more eaſily in 
America than in Europe; and ſuch as 
are good œconomiſts, make a comfortable 
proviſion for age, and for their children. | 
Such may, therefore, remove with ad- 


vantage to America. 


In the old long ſettled countries of 
Europe, all arts, trades, profeſſions, farms, 
EY. : &c. 


* 


&c. are ſo full, that it is difficult for a 
3 poor man, who has children, to place 


1 | them where they may gain, or learn to 
2 gain a decent livelihood. The artiſans, 
3 who fear creating future rivals in buſi- 

Wd | neſs, reſuſe to take apprentices, but upon 

5 ö conditions of money, maintenance, or 

3 | the like, which the parents are unable 

JF to comply with. Hence the youth are 

+ | dragged up in ignorance of every gainful 

3A art, and obliged to become ſoldiers or 

{ervants, or thieves, for a ſubſiſtence. In 

America, the rapid increaſe of inhabi- 

tants takes away that fear of rivalſhip, 

and artiſans willingly receive apprentices | 
from the hope of profit by their labour, 
during the remainder of the time flipu- 
lated, after they ſhall be inſtructed. Hence 
it is caſy for poor families to get their 
children inſtructed ; for the artiſans are 
ſo deſirous of apprentices, that many of 
them will even give money to the 

parents, to have boys from ten to fifteen 
| 5 ” years 
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„ 
years of age bound apprentices to them, 
till the age of twenty-one; and many 
poor parents have, by that means, on 
their arrival in the country, raiſed mo- 


ney enough to buy land ſufficient to 
_ eſtabliſh themſelves, and to ſubſiſt the 


reſt of their family by agriculture. Theſe 
contracts for apprentices are made be- 
fore a Magiſtrate, who regulates the 
agreement according to reaſon and jul- 
tice; and having in view the formation 
of a ſuture uſeful Citizen, obliges the 


Maſter to engage by a written indenture, 


not only that during the time of ſervice 
ſtipulated, the apprentice ſhall be duly 
provided with meat, drink, apparel, 
waſhing, and lodging, and at its expira- 
tion with a compleat new ſuit of clothes, 
but alſo that he ſhall be taught to read, 
write, and caſt accompts; and that he 
ſhall be well inſtructed in the art or 
proſeſſion of his Maſter, or ſome other, 
by which he may alterwards gain a 
live- 
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livelihood, and be able in his turn to 


raiſe a family. A copy of this inden- 
ture is given to the apprentice or his 
friends, and the Magiſtrate keeps a re- 
cord of it, to which recourſe may be 
had, in caſe of failure by the Maſter in 
any point of performance. This deſire 
among the Maſters to have more hands 


employed in working for them, induces 


them to pay the paſſages of young per- 


ſons, of both ſexes, who on their arrival 


agree to ſerve them one, two, three, or 


four years ; thoſe who have already 


learned a trade, agreeing for a ſhorter 
term, in proportion to their ſkill, and 
the conſequent immediate value of their 
ſervice ; and thoſe who have none, agree- 
ing for a longer term, in conſideration 
.of being taught an art their poverty 
would not permit them to acquire in 


their own country. 


The almoſt general mediocrity of for- 


tune that prevails in America, obliging 


its 


(6 3. 
its people to follow ſome buſineſs for 
ſubſiſtence, thoſe vices that ariſe uſually 
from idleneſs, are in a great meaſure 
prevented. Induſtry and conſtant em- 
ployment are great preſervatives of the 
morals and virtue of a Nation. Hence 
bad examples to youth are more rare in 
America, wkich muſt be a comfortable 
conſideration to parents. To this may 
be truly added, that ſerious Religion, un- 
der its various denominations, is not only 
tolerated, but reſpected and practiſed. 


Atheiſm is unknown there ; Infidelity 


rare and ſecret; ſo that perſons may 
live to a great age in that country with- 
out having their piety ſhocked by meeting 
with either an Atheiſt or an Infidel. 


And the Divine Being ſeems to have ma- 


nifeſted his approbation of the mutual 
forbearance and kindneſs with which 
the different ſes treat each other, by 
the remarkable proſperity with which 


he has begn pleaſed to favour the whole 


country. 
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. 1 : CONCERNING THE 


= S$SAVAGES OF NORTH-AMERICA. 


QCAVAGES we call them, becauſe their 

manners differ from ours, which we 
think the perfection of civility ; they 
think the ſame of theirs. | 1 


Perhaps if we could examine the man- 
ners of different nations with impartiality, 
we ſhould find no people ſo rude as to be 
without any rules of politeneſs; nor any 
ſo polite as not to have ſome remains of 
rudeneſs. 


The Indian men, when young, are 
hunters and warriors; when old, counſel- 
lors; for all their government is by the 
counſel or advice of the ſages; there is no 

E . force 


3 
force, there are no priſons, no officers to 
compel obedience, or inflict puniſhment. 


Hence they generally ſtudy oratory ; the 


beſt ſpeaker having the moſt influence. 
The Indian women till the ground, dreſs 
the food, nurſe and bring up the children, 
and preſerve and hand down to poſterity 


the memory of public tranſactions. Theſe 


employments of men and women are ac- 
counted natural and honourable. Hav- 
ing few artificial wants, they have a- 
bundance of leiſure for improvement by 
converſation. Our laborious manner of 
life compared with theirs, they eſteem 
{laviſh and baſe; and the learning on 


_ which we value ourſelves, they regard as 


frivolous and uſeleſs. An inſtance of this 
occurred at the Treaty of Lancaſter in 
Pennſilvania, anno 1744, between the 
Government of Virginia and the Six Na- 
tions. After the principal buſineſs was 
ſettled, the Commiſſioners from Virginia 
acquainted the Indians by a ſpeech, that 
there was at Williamſburg a college with 

| | a fund, 


( I 
a fund, for educating} Indian youth; and 
that if the Chiefs of the Six Nations would 
ſend down half a dozen of their ſons to 
that college, the Government would take 
care that they ſhould be well proyided for, 
and inſtructed in all the learning of the 
white people. It is one of the Indian 
rules of politeneſs not to anſwer a public 
propoſition the ſame day that it is made 
they think it would be treating it as 
a light matter; and that they ſhew it 
reſpe& by taking? time to conſider it, as 
of a matter important. They therefore 
deferred their anſwer till the day follow- 
ing ; when their Speaker began, by ex- 
preſſing their deep ſenſe of the kindneſs 
of the Virginia Government, in making 
them that offer; © for we know,” ſays he, 


that you highly eſteem the kind of learn- 


ing taught in thoſe colleges, and that the 
„maintenance of our young men, while 
with you, would be very expenſive to 
«« you, We are convinced, therefore, that 
vou mean to do us good by your propoſal, 
E 2 Wh © 


e who are wiſe muſt know, that different 
nations have different conceptions of 


* things; and you will therefore not 


take it amiſs, if our ideas of this kind of 


« education happen not to be the ſame 


with yours. We have had ſome experi- 


e ence of it: Several of our young people 
were formerly brought up at the col- 
leges of the Northern Provinces; they 
& were inſtructed in all your ſciences; 
but when they came back to us, they 
„were bad runners; ignorant of every 
means of living in the woods; unable to 
bear either cold or hunger; knew neither 
how to build a cabin, take a deer, or 
„kill an enemy; ſpoke our language | 
E imperfectly ; were therefore neither fit 
„ for hunters, warriors, or counſellors ; 
„ they were totally good for nothing. 
We are however not the leſs obliged by 


, *« your kind offer, though we decline ac- 


+ cepting it: And to ſhow our grateful 


60 ſenſe of it, if the Gentlemen of Virginia 


C6- wil. 


46 
ee will ſend us a dozen of their ſons, we 
e will take great care of their education, in- 
e ſtruc them in all we know, and make : 
e men of 2 


Having frequent occaſions to hold public 
Councils, they have acquired great order 
and decency in conducting them. The Old 
Men ſit in the foremoſt ranks, the War- 
riors in the next, and the Women and 
Children in the hindmoſt. The buſineſs 
of the Women is to take exact notice of 
what paſſes, imprint it in their memories, 
for they have no writing, and communicate 
it to their Children. They are the Records 
of the Council, and they preſerve tradi- 
tion of the ſtipulations in Treaties a hun- 
dred years back; which, when we com- 
pare with our writings, we always find 
exact. He that would ſpeak, riſes. The 
reſt obſerve a profound ſilence. When he 
has finiſhed, and fits down, they leave him 
five or fix minutes to recollect, that if he 
has omitted any thing he intended to ſay, 
or has any _ to add, he may riſe again, 

and 


(a6 } 

and deliver it. To interrupt anotlier, 
even in common converſation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. How different this is 
from the conduct of a polite Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, where ſcarce a day paſſes 
without ſome confuſion, that makes the 
Speaker hoarſe in calling zo order; and 


how different from the mode of converſa- 


tion in many polite companies of Europe, 
where, if. you do not deliver your ſentence 
with great rapidity, you are cut off in the 


middle of it by the impatient Joquacity of 


thoſe you converſe with, and never ſuffered 
to finith it. 


The politeneſs of theſe Savages in con- 
verſation, is, indeed, carried to exceſs; ſince 
it does not permit them to contradict, or 
deny the truth of what is aſſerted in their 
preſence. Buy this means they indeed avoid 


diſputes ; but then it becomes difficult to 


know their minds, or what impreſſion you 


make upon them. The Miflionaries who 
have attempted to convert them to Chriſti- 
anity, all complain of this as one of the 

” great 


CM 0 
great difficulties of their Miſſion. The 


Indians hear with patience the Truths of 


the Goſpel explained to them, and give 
their uſual tokens of aflent and approba- 
tion: You would think they were con- 
vinced. No ſuch matter. It is mere ci- 
vility. | 5 


A Swediſh Miniſter having aſſembled 
the Chiefs of the Saſquehanah Indians, 
made a Sermon to them, acquainting them 
with the principal hiſtorical facts on which 
our Religion is founded; ſuch as the Fall 
of our Firſt Parents by eating an Apple; 
the coming of Chriſt to repair the miſ- 


chief; his miracles and ſuffering, &c. 
When he had finiſhed; an Indian Orator 
ſtood up to thank him. What you have 
told us,” ſays he, is all very good. 
It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better 
<< to make them all into cyder. We are 
much obliged by your kindneſs in coming 
«© io far, to tell us thoſe things which you 
have heard from your Mothers. In re- 


& turn, . 


5 


« turn, I will tell you ſome of thoſe we 


„ have heard from ours. 


In the beginning, our Fathers had only 
« the fleſh of animals to ſubſiſt on; and if 
their hunting was unſucceſsfn], they 
„were ſtarving. Two of our young 
40 hunters having killed a deer, made a 
ei fire in the woods to broil ſome parts of 
„ it. When they were about to ſatisfy 
„ their hunger, they beheld a beautiful 
« young woman deſcend from the clouds, 
de and ſeat herſelf on that hill which you 
e ſee yonder among the Blue Mountains. 
« They ſaid to each other, it is a Spirit 


«© that perhaps has ſmelt our broiling veni- 


& ſon, and wiſhes to eat of it: Let us 


« offer ſome to her. They preſented her 


with the tongue: She was pleaſed with 


e the taſte of it, and ſaid, your kindneſs 
* ſhall be rewarded. Come to this place 
e after thirteen moons, and you ſhall find 
“ ſomething that will be of great benefit 
„ in nouriſhing you and your children to 
* the lateſt generations. They did ſo, 

| and 


& and to their ſurpriſe, found plants they 
had never ſeen before; but which, from 
that ancient time, have been conſtantly 

_ & cultivated among us, to our great ad- 

vantage. Where her right hand had 
touched the ground, they found maize; 

« where her left hand had touched it, they 

* found kidney-beans; and where her 

« hackſide had fat on it, . they found to- 
& bacco.” The good Miſſionary, diſguſted 
« with this idle tale, ſaid, What I de- 
e livered to you were ſacred truths ; but 

* what you tell me is mere fable, fiction, 

& and falſchood.” The Indian, offended, 
replied, * My Brother, it ſeems your friends 
have not done you juſtice in your educa- 

« tion ; they have not well inſtructed You 

„ 1n the rules of common civility. You 
&« ſaw, that we who underſtand and prac- 

<« tiſe thoſe rules, believed all your ſtories, 

60 why do you refuſe to believe ours? 


When any of them come into our towns, 
our people are apt to croud round them, 
gaze upon them, and incommode them 
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where they deſire to be private; this they 
eſteem great rudeneſs, and the effect of the 
want of inſtruction in the rules of civility 
and good manners. We have,” ſay they, 
« as much curioſity as you, and when 
4 you come into our towns, we wiſh for 
„ opportunities of looking at you; but for 
e this purpoſe we hide ourſelves behind 
c buſhes where you are to pals, and never 
+ intrude ourſelves into your company.? 


Their manner of entring one anothers 
villages has likewiſeits rules. Itis reckoned 


uncivil in travelling ſtrangers to enter a 
village abrubtly, without giving notice 
of their approach. Therefore, as ſooh as 
they arrive within hearing, they ſtop and 
hollow, remaining there till. invited to 
enter. Two old men uſually come out 
to them, and lead them in. There is in 
every village a vacant dwelling, called the 
ſtrangers . houſe. Here they are placed, 
while the old men go round from hut to 
hut, acquainting the inhabitants that 
ſtrangers are arrived, who are probably 

: hungry 


ET 


(58 J 


hungry and weary ; and every one ſends 
them what he can ſpareof victuals and ſkins 
to repoſe on. When the ſtrangers are re- 
freſhed, pipes and tobacco are brought ; 
and then, but not before, converſation be- 
gins, with enquiries who they are, whither 
bound, what news, &c. and it uſually 
ends with offers of ſervice; if the ſtran- 


gers have occaſion of guides, or any neceſ- 


ſaries for continuing their journey; and 
nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 


The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed among 
them as a principal virtue, is practiſed by 


private perſons; of which Conrad Wetſer, 


our Interpreter, gave me the following 
inſtance. He had been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and ſpoke well the Mo- 
hock language. In going through the In- 
dian Country, to carry a meſſage from our 
Governor to the Council at Onandaga, he 
called at the habitation of Canaſſetego, an 
old acquaintance, who embraced him, 
ſpread furs for him to ſit on, placed before 
him ſome boiled beans and veniſon, and 
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mixed ſome rum and water for his drink. 


When he was well refreſhed, and had lit his 


pipe, Canafſetego began to converſe with 


him: Aſked how he had fared the many 


years ſince they had ſeen each other, 


whence he then came, what occaſioned 


the journey, &c. Conrad anſwered all 


| his queſtions; and when the diſcourſe 


began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, 
ſaid, Conrad, you have lived long among 
„ the White People, and know ſomething 
« of their cuſtoms; I have been ſome- 
times at Albany, and have obſerved, 
that once in ſeven days they ſhut up 
„their ſhops, and aſſemble all in the 
great houſe; tell me, what it is for? 
*© What do they do there?” „They meet 
„there, ſays Conrad, to hear and learn 
good things.” ] do not doubt,” ſays 
«+ the Indian, that they tell you ſo; they 
% have told me the fame: But I doubt the 


_ © truth of what they ſay, and I will 


** tell you my reaſons, I went lately 


44 to Albany to {ell my {kins, and buy 


* blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 


Lou know I uſed generally to deal with 


« Hans 


1 


„Hans Hanſon ; but I was a little inclined 
ce this time to try ſome other Merchants. 
However, I called firſt upon Hans, and 
„ aſked him what he would give for bea- 
ver. He ſaid he could not give more 
than four ſhillings a pound: But, ſays 
he, I cannot talk on buſineſs now; this 
is the day when we meet together to learn 
good things, and J am going to the meet- 
„ing. So ] thought to myſelf, ſince J can- 
not do any buſineſs to-day, I may as well 
go to the meeting too, and] went with him. 
There ſtood up a man in black, and 
„began to talk to the people very an- 
5 grily. I did not underſtand what he 
* ſaid ; but perceiving that he looked 
much at me, and at Hanſon, I ima- 
e gined he was angry at ſeeing me there; 
* ſo I went out, fat down near the 
25 houſe, ſtruck fire, and lit my pipe, 
waiting till the meeting ſhould break 
* up. I thought too, that the man had 
« mentioned ſomething of Beaver, and 
] ſuſpected it might be the ſubject of 


their meeting. So when they came 
out 


Ca 

* out, I accoſted my Merchant. Well, 
Hans, ſays I, I hope you have agreed 
to give more than four ſhillings a 
pound.“ No, ſays he, I cannot give 
* ſo much. I cannot give more than 
„ three ſhillings and ſixpence.“ I then 
„ ſpoke io ſeveral other dealers, but 
* they all ſung the ſame ſong, three and 
* ſixpence, three and ſixpence. This 
* made it clear to me that my ſuſpicion 
„% was right; and that whatever they 
« pretended of meeting to learn good 
* things, the real purpoſe was to conſult 
„how to cheat Indians in the price 
„ of Beaver, Conſider but a little, 
« Conrad, and you muſt be of my opi- 
* nion. If they met ſo often to learn 
good things, they would certainly have 
learned ſome before this time. But 
« they are ſtill ignorant. You know 
* our practice. If a white man in tra- 
* yelling through our country, enters 
one of our cabins, we all treat him 
* as I treat you; we dry him if he is 
04 wet, We warm him if he is cold, and 


* give him meat and drink, that he may 
* allay 


& 


ee 


ee 


(39) 
allay his thirſt and hunger; and we 
ſpread ſoft furs for him to reſt and 
ſleep on: We demand nothing ir. re- 
return.“ But if I go into a white 
man's houſe at Albany, and alk for 
victuals and drink, they ſay, where is 
your money ; and if I have none, they 


* ſay, get out, you Indian Dog. You 


'* ſee they have not yet learned thoſe 


+». 


little good things, that we need no meet- 


„ ings to be inſtructed in, becauſe our 


cc 


cc 


mothers taught them to us when we 


were children; and therefore it is im- 


„ poſſible their meetings ſhould be, as 


c£ 
cc 


cc 


l 


they ſay, ſor any ſuch purpoſe, or have 
any ſuch effect; they are only to con- 
trive the cheating of Indians in the price 
of Beaver,” 


* It is remarkable, that in all ages and coun- 


tries, hoſpitality has been allowed as the virtue of 
thoſe, whom the Civilized were pleaſed to call 


Barbarians; the Greeks celebrated the Scythians 


for it. The Saracens poſſeſſed it eminently ; and 
it is to this day the reigning virtue of the wild 


Arabs. 


St. Paul too, in the relation of his voyage 


| and ſhipwreck, on the Iſland of Melita, ſays, TI he 
barbarous people ſhewed us no little kindneſs ; 
„ for they kindled a fire, and received us every 


one, becauſe of the 
« the cold.“ 


preſent rain, and becauſe of 
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